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PREFACE 


There are few quantitative or positive criteria which employers 
can apply in deciding the relative merits of individual employees. 
Such managerial decisions as depend on merit must, of necessity, 
be based largely on subjective evaluations, which are often unsatis- 
factory from the viewpoints both of management and the individu- 
als involved. It is the function of employee evaluation or merit 
rating to attempt to put these opinions on as objective a plane as 
possible and to remove personal prejudice from them to the great- 
est possible extent. 

Merit rating is not to be confused with job evaluation. Ideally, 
merit rating does for the individual employee what job evaluation 
does for the task. It removes the employee’s ability and prospects 
somewhat from the realm of conjecture and places them where 
they can be studied in an orderly fashion and compared with 
known or accepted standards. 

Advantages of a well-conceived and well-operated employee 
merit rating program should accrue to management and worker 
alike. However, the writer hastens to inject a word of caution: 
The type of employee evaluation or merit rating system, no matter 
how carefully established, is secondary in its importance to the 
manner in which it is used. 


Arco W. Hunt 

Assistant Professor of Management 
and Director of Placement 

Baylor University 
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A REALISTIC APPRAISAL OF 
EMPLOYEE EVALUATION 


Merit rating, like employee communication, is a continuing, 
day-to-day activity—whether we realize it or not, whether we 
do it formally or informally—it occurs in every situation 
where one person is responsible for, or has reason to be 
interested in, the work of another. 

—Lawrence A. 


JUDGING THE PERFORMANCE OF OTHERS 


The problem of measuring a person’s performance, under re- 
sponsibility, is as old as Biblical man. Even Adam, in the Garden 
of Eden, failed to “measure up” to the standards set for him and 
lost the best job any man ever had. From this time on temporal 
judgment has been the province of men, and thus, one can pin- 
point the beginnings of the problem. Save for a brief period, no 
known man has had the ability to judge the performance of others 
with godlike accuracy. Simply stated, the problem is “How can 
man measure the job performance of his fellow man?” 


A machine or engine can be fitted with gauges and dials that 
indicate its power, efficiency, and rate of speed. By contrast, a 
careful examination of the human body fails to reveal any such 
convenient aids for measurement. As a consequence, one is forced 
to rely on other means of evaluation, which may or may not 
allow for a fairly reliable estimate of the performance of others. 

For the benefit of humanity, it is well, from time to time, for 
management to re-examine and re-analyze the various aspects 
of employee performance evaluation and rating. 


FORMAL AND INFORMAL CLASSIFICATION 


In considering a brief appraisal of job performance, as em- 
ployee evaluation, it is well to bear in mind that man has given 
names to things and classified them since the beginning of time. 
He has named the animals and classified them. He has named the 
stars and classified them. In this manner man has attempted to 
reach an understanding of the world in which he lives. 

The same process is, of course, found in business. In all depart- 
ments, things are named, classified, and graded. In the personnel 


*Quoted from the foreword to M. J. Dooher and V. Marquis, “Rating 
Employee and Supervisory Performance” (New York: American Manage- 
ment Association, 1950), p. 5. This is a valuable and comprehensive manual 
of merit-rating techniques. 
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area, judgments and decisions are being made constantly on the 
basis of certain qualifications and evaluations. The actions taken 
may be based on carefully made records, on incomplete records, 
or they may be based on no records at all. But classifications 
always are made, though they be done unconsciously and without 
the benefit of systematic records. 

Formal rating plans of one kind or another have been used 
by American business institutions for several decades to grade 
and classify their employees.! Reports of satisfaction with these 
rating programs have varied widely. Some companies say they 
could scarcely operate without their employee evaluation programs. 
At the other extreme are companies that never have had a formal 
rating plan and who regard such plans as unnecessary, undesir- 
able, and full of potential danger. A majority of employers, of 
course, take positions some place between these extremes. They 
recognize both the advantages and disadvantages of rating pro- 
grams, but feel the values are sufficient to warrant the plan’s 
continuation. 


GROWTH OF PROGRAM SLOW 


Only about two companies in five formally rate their employees.” 
The supervisor’s rating may or may not be discussed with the 
employee, according to company policy. 

Few companies, however, fail to recognize the value of knowing 
their workers, of keeping in touch with them periodically, and of 


1The reader interested in the development of various rating schemes is re- 
ferred to H. O. Rugg, “Is the Rating of Character Possible?” Journal of 
Educational Psychology (1921), pp. 425-438, 485-501; D. G. Paterson, 
“Methods of Rating Human Qualities,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (1923), pp. 81-93; Forrest A. Kingsbury, “Ana- 
lyzing Ratings and Training Raters,” Journal of Personnel Research (1923), 
pp. 377-383, and “Making Rating Scales Work,” Journal of Personnel Re- 
search (1926), pp. 1-6; A. W. Kornhauser, “What Are Rating Scales Good 
For?”, Journal of Personnel Research (1926), pp. 189-193, and “Reliability 
of Average Ratings,” ibid., pp. 309-317; Max Freyd, “An Appraisal of Rela- 
tive Merits of Types of Rating Scales and Their Use,” American Manage- 
ment Association, Convention Series, No. 38 (New York, 1926); N. Knee- 
land “That Lenient Tendency in Rating,” Personnel Journal (1928), pp. 356- 
366; A. Ford, “Neutralizing Inequalities in Rating,” Personnel Journal 
(1931), pp. 466-469; F. F. Bradshaw, “Revising Rating Techniques,” Per- 
sonnel Journal (1932), pp. 232-245; American Management Association, 
“Rating and Training Executives and Employees,” Personnel Series, No. 100 
(New York, 1946) ; also see Bibliography. This representative list is but an 
indication of the extensive literature on the subject. 

2From a survey reported in “Personnel Practice in Office” (Revised), 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 88, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., Copyright 1948, as quoted by H. W. Hepner, Psychology Applied to 
Life and Work (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), p. 352. 
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rewarding those whose work is of special quality. When differ- 
ences of opinion pertaining to these problems arise it is usually 
over ways of realizing these goals. While the plan of evaluating 
employee performance, generally, is referred to as the “merit rat- 
ing program,” actually, rating programs and forms go by various 
names such as: “performance reviews,” “appraisal guides,” “de- 
velopmental reports,” “service reviews,’ and “periodic reviews.” 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST RATING PLANS 


Many arguments have been advanced against formal employee 
rating programs. Probably a majority of these are actually criti- 
cisms of the ways such programs are carried out, rather than 
criticisms of the basic purposes of the programs. 

George Bernard Shaw once said that his tailor was a very 
sensible man. Whereas his other friends tended to get a fixed 
notion of what he was like, Shaw’s tailor always took a fresh 
look at him and made new measurements. Sometimes the new 
measurements coincided with the older ones, but more often 
there were changes. By the same token, an employee rating 
report should give an accurate picture of the individual’s current 
job performance. When it does so, few supervisors will question 
the usefulness of such a report. 

Some employers argue that reports could be obtained from time 
to time on each employee without the bother of a formal rating 
program. While this may be acceptable reasoning in some 
instances, the following question should be asked of employers 
who hold this view: “Ts it likely that the reports would be forth- 
coming without a formal plan?” Lacking the stimulation pro- 
vided by the formal, periodic, organization-wide review, the 
average supervisor would feel no particular compulsion to evaluate 
his workers in any systematic fashion. Besides, most supervisors 
need a guide as an outline to follow. 

Many other criticisms have been made of rating programs. It 
has been said that they are very subjective, and certainly many 
of the traits which are rated do not lend themselves to objective 
measurement. No doubt, innumerable hard feelings and grievances 
have grown out of merit rating reports. Also, in some instances, 


3For detail on present practice, see “What’s Happening in Merit-Rating,” 
Conference Board Management Record, Vol. 13, No. 6 (June, 1951), pp. 207- 
209; L. G. Spicer, “A Survey of Merit Rating in Industry,” Personnel, Vol. 
27, No. 6 (May, 1951), pp. 515-518; Stephen Hobbe, “Appraisal of Job 
Performance,” National Industrial Conference Board Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 121 (October, 1951). 
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morale undoubtedly has been lowered. The usual rating form calls 
for the evaluation of many different traits or characteristics, and 
the idea that the individual can be broken up into different pieces 
is, according to many critics, bad psychology. 

Finally, many criticisms have been directed at the difficulties 
of arriving at an exact description of a person’s performance. 
The New Yorker magazine, for example, tells of a mother who 
was upset when her young daughter brought home a school report 
marked “unsatisfactory plus.” Later, by dint of great effort, the 
little girl raised her report to “satisfactory minus,” and the mother 
was overjoyed! Such exercises in semantics, the critics say, may 
be tolerated at the juvenile level, but they are out of place with 
adults. 

It is apparent, then, that there are basic differences of opinion 
as to the value of rating programs in industry. On the other hand, 
if the purposes of a rating program are clearly stated and well 
understood ; if a form appropriate to the organization is developed ; 
and, if those who are to use the form are well trained, many of 
these objections can be overcome. 


WHY HAVE RATING PROGRAMS? 


A surprisingly large number of reasons are given by executives 
when asked why they established their rating programs. In a 
recent issue of The Management Record, no fewer than fifteen 
different reasons were listed.4 A few of these reasons more perti- 
nent to the purpose of this paper are: 


It gives employees an idea of how they are doing. 

It identifies promotable employees. 

It is excellent for purposes of salary administration. 

It provides a basis for supervisor-employee interviews. 

It helps train supervisors to know their workers better. 

It helps discover areas where additional training is needed. 

It helps identify employees for layoff in bad times. 

It helps identify employees who may be in “wrong” jobs. 

It helps check the effectiveness of the selection procedure. 

It aids in assuring employees of appropriate individual 
recognition, and it assists in the development of com- 
petent personnel to carry out operations efficiently and 
successfully. 

As an illustration of this last point, some years ago the operating 


executive in charge of a particular company, which we shall not 


4“Why Rate Employees?” Conference Board Management Record, XIII, 
No. 1 (1951), p. 18. 
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name for obvious reasons, stated that he had no subordinate really 
qualified to become his assistant. Actually, there were two likely 
candidates. The first candidate, who otherwise had all the neces- 
sary qualifications, was considered unsuitable because he was not 
sufficiently friendly with his fellow workers. The second candi- 
date could have held the job except for the fact that it was felt 
he lacked initiative, or “aggressiveness” as it was phrased at the 
time. 

The first man was adequately friendly outside his job, but 
somehow he had gotten the idea that he should be “all business” 
while at work. .The second man had plenty of new ideas and 
always presented them, but he also thought that he should be 
a good soldier, that if his superior indicated some resistance to the 
idea, he should cheerfully carry out his assignment without further 
effort toward making the proposed change. 

Somebody asked the question as to whether anyone had ever 
talked to these men on these particular points, and the answer 
was, “no.” As a consequence, still another man was finally selected, 
possibly because less was known about him than about either of 
the first two. 

Subsequently, both the first two men were given counsel as to 
the points on which they needed to improve; and since both were 
eager to do what the company wanted, they corrected the so-called 
weaknesses, and have since had promotion far beyond the position 
for which they were then being considered. 

The emphasis is that it was the lack of counsel and help that 
caused neither of the subordinates to be considered for the job 
at that time. It certainly was not the lack of ability in the men 
themselves. To give this counsel and help requires that realistic 
appraisals must be made constantly. Rating an employee is not 
a one-time proposition, but a periodic undertaking with constant 
help being given between evaluations. Conversely, the question 
of the frequency of reports is one that should be carefully studied. 
Some authorities hold that too frequent evaluations may be de- 
structive of morale, while if the period between reports is too 
long, the incentive value of the system is lost. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLINICAL RATINGS 


Basically, employee ratings fall into two major categories: 


5For -current practice in industry in this respect, see National Industrial 
Conference Board, ‘Plans for Rating Employees (October 1951), p. 14. 
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(1) administrative and (2) clinical. Administrative rating ap- 
praises the situation primarily from management’s viewpoint ; 
whereas clinical rating appraises the situation primarily from the 
viewpoint of the employee. 

When the emphasis of the program is upon securing information 
which will help management make decisions (such as whom to 
promote, whom to transfer, whom to recommend for salary in- 
creases, and so on) it may be said that the ratings are primarily 
for administrative purposes. When the emphasis is placed upon 
helping the worker understand himself and do a better job, the 
clinical approach is being emphasized. The clinical approach 
focuses attention on the individual’s improvement whether the 
quality of his work is good, fair, or poor. Moreover, the interests 
of the worker and his employer often coincide or at least overlap. 
For example, if a worker is misplaced on a certain job, it is to the 
best interest of both management and worker to find a more ap- 
propriate job assignment. 

Also of importance to both management and worker is the fact 
that the clinical approach calls for an interview between the super- 
visor and the employee. This takes place after the supervisor has 
completed his ratings and is for the purpose of discussing the 
ratings with the employee, of getting the employee’s ideas about 
his work and the work of the department, and of making future 
plans. From the employee’s viewpoint, this follow-up (sometimes 
called “follow-through”) interview is vital and necessary. The 
intrinsic worth of the follow-up interview was conclusively demon- 
strated by the Signal Corps during World War II.” In this 
instance, officers were needed who had a lot of special aptitude 
for technical training. The Signal Corps pre-selected these men; 
that is, by the use of aptitude tests they evaluated their ability 
to learn all the things required for operations in the Signal Corps. 
They were presumed to have the right background to enable them 
to absorb the training. Even with this selection procedure, how- 
ever, officers in charge of the training program were having to 
“wash out” about twenty-five per cent of these men for lack of 
so-called leadership qualities. Obviously, this was too high a 
percentage of failures. 


6John B. Probst, Measuring and Rating Employee Value (New York: 
The Ronatd Press Company, 1947), pp. 3-5. 

7See E. Donald Sisson, “Forced Choice—the New Army Rating,” Per- 
sonnel Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), pp. 365-381; Marion W. 
Richardson, “Forced Choice Performance Reports,” Personnel, Vol. 26, No. 3 
(November, 1949), pp. 205-212. 
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Finally, in an effort to halt this tremendous mortality, psycholo- 
gists were called upon the scene. They decided to take the so- 
called failures to another camp some six miles away. There the 
“failures” were given actual experience in the execution of officers’ 
jobs, away from the tension of the big camp. These men actually 
were rated in different jobs. One week, for example, an individual 
might be a sergeant, or a captain, or a lieutenant. In each case, 
he actually did the job and gave the commands associated with 
his position. 

In performing these various leadership tasks the men were 
under constant observation, and here is an important case in point 
often missed in trying to develop leaders: A man may be trying 
to do his best, but more often than not he has no way of knowing 
whether or not he is doing well, or how to correct his faults. He 
can only know this if told. So, the training officers would frequent- 
ly have a so-called “clinical” follow-up interview with each trainee. 

When the reports and observations were assembled an officer 
would take the man aside quietly and say, “Look, Bill, you didn’t 
do so well as a supply sergeant because you neglected this, or you 
forgot that, or the men didn’t accept you when you did thus and 
so. What is the trouble?” Then the officer and Bill would talk 
it out, and Bill would get a much better idea of just what a Signal 
Corps officer ought to be. Then he would go out and try again. 

The surprising thing is how well this particular plan of follow- 
up worked. On a test run of 150 men previously washed out at 
the main camp, the Signal Corps was able to salvage and com- 
mission 109, or about seventy-three per cent. 

There is equally urgent need for seeking better methods of 
developing supervisors who in turn can develop better workers. 
High schools and colleges over the nation hire the best coaches 
available, and the coach tells the boys their faults in playing the 
game and how to correct them. By the same token, supervisors 
have the responsibility of coaching workers under their supervision, 
even to the extent of telling them of their strong and weak points. 


DEFINITION OF EMPLOYEE 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 


For the layman’s convenience, perhaps a more precise definition 
of employee performance evaluation or “merit rating” is now in 
order. Merit rating is a process designed to appraise the em- 
ployee’s performance, arid help him improve his performance in 
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the work situation. In an employee performance rating scale, 
certain factors are used to arrive at an employee appraisal. To 
the uninitiated it also may be said that merit rating evaluates the 
employee as job evaluation evaluates the job. While factors used 
in rating employees vary somewhat with the individual enterprise 
they usually include (1) quantity of work performed, (2) quality 
of that work, (3) the employee’s dependability on the job, and 
(4) his judgment in all matters related to his work.® 


ELEMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL PLAN 


To the company contemplating such a move, major steps to be 
followed in instituting an employee performance rating program 
usually include: (1) careful definition of purpose or purposes of 
the rating system; (2) decision as to what groups are to be rated ; 
(3) designation of raters; (4) preparation of the rating scale; 
(5) pretesting of the scale; (6) training of raters; (7) rating 
the ratees; (8) appraising the rating; and (9) using the rating. 
The latter includes: discussions with individual employees of rat- 
ings accorded them, selection of those who are to receive promo- 
tions, and any other such uses which agree with the predetermined 
purposes of the rating program.? 


WHAT TRAITS ARE RATED 


When one thinks of all the different traits that might be included 
in an employee rating system, the question arises as to what traits 
should be included in appraising workers. While there is no way 
to answer this question precisely, surveys of many firms have 
indicated that as many as fifty to a hundred different factors are 
rated or should be rated.!° For all practical purposes, however, 
these factors can usually be reduced to five groupings which may 


8George R. Terry, Principles of Management (Homewood, Illinois: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 1953), p. 437; Claude Edward Thompson, Personnel 
Management for Supervisors (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), pp. 
140-141. 


9Dale Yoder, Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949), p. 339; Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., and John G. 
Turnbull, Personnel a and Labor Relations (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1952), p 


10Claude Edward Rigi Personnel Management for Supervisors 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), pp. 152-153, 
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be specifically defined according to the special requirements and 
aims of individual companies : 


1. Performance: including accuracy and quality of work; 
efficiency, or use of working time; speed, or quantity of 
work; job knowledge. 

Potential: including mental ability; leadership; ability 
to progress in the company. 

Behavior: including attitude; versatility, or flexibility ; 
attendance ; safety record. 

Employee factors: such as citizenship; length of com- 
pany service ; number of dependents. 

Personality: including judgment; honesty ; co-operative- 
ness ; appearance ; initiative. 


RATING STANDARDS AND SCALES 


There are as many ways to rate people as there are ways to 
skin a cat, as the saying goes. Most rating scales, however, can 
be placed in one of two classes, depending upon the nature of the 
standards by which the men are rated. These two general types 
are: 

1. Person-to-person scales 
2. Person-to-category scales!! 

This latter classification emphasizes that which is the outstand- 
ing weakness in the application of rating principles, namely, the 
use of standards. Perhaps an illustration will clarify and emphasize 
this point. A year ago Jim rated Mike as the top man in his 
department. He had considered Mike carefully and decided that 
since he was the best man in the department he ought to get the 
maximum number of points on the scale, or maybe just a little 
under the maximum number. So Mike got 95. In his most recent 
rating he had given Mike a 90, but he still was the best man in 
the department. Two years before he had given him an 85, but 
not because he had thought any less of his work. Jim reviewed 
the record on Mike and asked himself why he had been so incon- 
sistent. After giving it some very serious thought, he finally 
reached a conclusion as to that which seemed to be the right 
answer. He simply had used a different standard of rating each 
time. 


Now if Jim is as confused about standards as he apparently is, 


11For a thorough discussion see Willard E. Parker and Robert W. 
Kleemeier, Human Relations in Supervision (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1951), pp. 269-271; also see John B. Probst, Measur- 
ing and Rating Employee Value (New York: The Renald Press Company, 
1947), pp. 6-13. i 
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how valuable are his ratings to the company? Furthermore, if 
Jim uses recommended procedures and shows Mike his rating, 
think of what Mike’s reaction will be. The important thing, how- 
ever, is not what standard is used, but that the same standards 
always apply. Moreover, if the ratings made by several foremen 
or supervisors are to be compared, it is absolutely essential that 
each uses the same standards. This requires training. 

Especially is this so when one attempts to evaluate intangible 
characteristics like attitude, initiative, and interest in work. On 
the other hand, if one counts production, and that is all one is 
interested in, the only decision left is to decide how much produc- 
tion one considers (1) satisfactory, (2) good, (3) excellent, and 
(4) poor—and the rating for that trait is completed. But the 
rate at which man produces is not the whole story. If one is think- 
ing in terms of possible promotions, one must evaluate all those 
matters which contribute to competence. These cannot be counted. 
They must be judged. 

Illustrative of the person-to-category type scale is the graphic 
rating scale. There are many variations of the person-to-category 
scales, just as there are many types of person-to-person scales. 
One of the most common of these is the frequency rating scale. 
A variation of the frequency scale is known as the man-to-man 
scale. In its application, each rater anchors his standard group by 
using actual individuals whom he has known as representatives 
of each of the percentage groups. He prepares for himself a 
master chart for each characteristic and uses it as his standard. 
Space, however, will not permit a detailed discussion of these and 
other methods and types of rating now in use.!2 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF RATING REPORTS 


Many efforts have been made to increase the reliability and 
validity of rating reports, and their use should be carefully con- 
sidered by the organizations which do not now employ them. 
Forms have been simplified, qualities to be rated have generally 
been reduced in number and they have been more carefully de- 
fined. Also, with proper rater training, noticeable improvements 
in the accuracy of ratings have been achieved by noteworthy com- 
panies. 


12For an analysis of such descriptions as are used in these scales, see 
Richard Stephen Uhrbrock, “Standardization of 724 Rating Scale State- 
ments,” Personnel Psychology, vol. 3, No. 3, Autumn, 1950, pp. 285-316. See 
also Erwin K. Taylor and Grace E. Manson, “Supervised Ratings—Making 
Graphic Scales Work,” Personnel, vol. 27, No. 6, May, 1951, -pp.: 504-514. 
The reader is also referred to the bibliography listed for this paper. 
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On the other hand, since rating an employee represents an 
opinion or judgment, authorities of the subject are inclined to 
agree with the “practical” man that merit rating is largely an in- 
exact procedure.!3 As a matter of fact, authorities, generally, 
seem to agree that so long as ratings are made by human beings 
blind spots and prejudices seriously affect their reliability and 
validity. Then too, these same human beings, anxious to get on 
with other tasks, often fail to give the time and thought necessary 
to rating records. Perhaps many valid rating programs suffer as 
much from plain carelessness as from anything else. 

This leads one to the conclusion that while ratings should be 
fair and unbiased, they must remain judgments and judgments 
are largely subjective. Good supervisor training in the rating 
procedure and a good rating form makes for a good rating pro- 


gram, but they cannot change the basic nature of the ratings them- 
selves. 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS OF SYSTEMATIC RATING 


As employee evaluations, to a large extent, must ‘depend upon 
personal estimates (because many important traits of employees 
cannot be measured by objective tests) a systematic method of 
estimating character or personality traits must be used. 

First, without the benefit of systematic ratings, supervisors are 
prone to classify all employees into two large groups: the “good” 
and the “‘no-good.” The supervisor may call the “no-good” group 
“passable,” “tolerable,” or “just satisfactory,” depending upon 
the mood he is in at the time. Obviously, employees are neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad, but each has some traits to a high 
degree and others to a low degree. The use of some type of 
systematic rating compels the supervisor to obtain a more ac- 
curate picture of each person under his supervision. 

Second, systematic rating also compels a supervisor to analyze 
his employees at regular intervals. Many a supervisor walks by 
some of his employees every working day for years and never 
thinks of their positive characteristics. But if an employee commits 
a serious error, the supervisor may then hear of the matter and 


13“While employee rating is an excellent tool for the use of management in 
checking its personnel, no rating plan can be expected to provide a cure-all 
for all personnel adjustments. ... Ratings simply represent significant fac- 
tors to be taken into consideration. They are no substitute for judgment.” 
Carl J. Becker, “The Employee Rating Side of Wage Administration,” 
NACA Bulletin, XXX, No. 11 (1949), p. 688. 
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gauge the employee by a single dramatic incident.'4 In most 
cases, the dramatic incident is an isolated defect of the employee’s 
conduct, because, in most instances, his good qualities are taken 
for granted. Moreover, many supervisors are negative-minded 
toward their employees. They can recite their weaknesses or 
failures by heart, but could not list their positive points if their 
lives depended upon it. 

Third, the periodical use of employee rating helps in the discovery 
of good men sooner. In most instances, these good men can be 
given special training, extra recognition, or opportunities for ad- 
ditional responsibilities or duties. 

Fourth, the supervisor can check or verify his own analyses of 
employees. His ratings can be compared with those of other super- 
visors and his tendencies toward high or low ratings can be de- 
termined. 

Fifth, just as rating enables the supervisor to improve his own 
ability to analyze an employee, so the employee also learns the 
particular qualities he should develop or eliminate. As discussed 
in the Signal Corps illustration, few employees know their own 
strong and weak characteristics. They do not improve themselves 
simply because the management does not tell them what to im- 
prove or how to do it. 


REALISTIC CONSIDERATIONS IN 
RATING EMPLOYEES 


1. The purpose of employee rating should be constructive 
rather than critical insofar as the employee is concerned. A rat- 
ing procedure should not be applied in any organization unless the 
workers have had an adequate explanation of its purposes. 

2. Ideally, a joint management-labor committee should super- 
vise and develop the existing rating plan. When employees do not 
participate in management’s rating plan, they do not respond to 
management’s well-meant efforts. 

3. Ratings should capitalize upon the strong qualities of each 
employee. The negative-minded supervisor finds it easier to dwell 
upon the weaknesses of employees than to emphasize their good 
traits. Human beings do not advance through consciousness of 
their defects, but rather through the use of their strong qualities. 


14William E. Mosher, J. Donald Kingsley, O. Glenn Stahl, Public Per- 
— Administration (New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1950), 
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History signifies that men become famous because of their positive 
qualities, not because of their weaknesses. 

4. Employees should be dealt with on the basis of more than 
one person’s rating. No matter how impartial or intelligent the 
rater may be, he is apt to commit serious errors. The rater is 
also conditioned by his own childhood experiences and has certain 
unconscious prejudices that will influence his ratings in spite of 
his effort to be fair. 


5. Ratings do not tell the management what an employee ac- 
tually is or does. They merely show what the raters think of the 
employee. Ratings at best are only a substitute for the measure- 
ment of human qualities for which no tests now exist. 

6. The “halo error” is common to all raters. By this is meant 
the tendency of a rater to mark an employee either too high or 
too low in all qualities because some incident or trait—good or 
bad—colors the rater’s thinking and judgment sufficiently to in- 
fluence his ratings on all of the other traits or qualities. 

7. The rater may know the worker too well. Only the un- 
initiated would assume that the longer the acquaintance of the 
rater with the worker, the more valuable the ratings. This prin- 
ciple holds true only to a certain point, and then the longer the 
acquaintance the less accurate the estimates. Few supervisors 
would care to admit that the workers under him did not improve 
with the length of experience under him. Also, one becomes ac- 
customed to people, and employees who have annoying mannerisms 
soon cease to irritate us and become accepted, whereas the new 
employee is more or less on trial. 

8. Last, but by no means least, the one best employee rating 
plan is still to be invented. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, probably the most important single criterion of 
a sound employee evaluation program is whether or not it fosters 
the development of a good employee performance.'> If it fails to 
do this, it should be discarded or revised to serve its purpose more 
faithfully. One of the important keys to this objective is employee 
participation. From the point of view of the rank and file of 
workers such a program would have a heartening effect, for a 
proper approach gives the individual a chance to elevate his status 


1S] bid., p. 387. 
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in the organization. The employee likes to feel that his merits are 
recognized, that good service is appreciated. Futhermore, he may 
become aware of, and overcome, traits and habits that deter 
progress in his career. An effective and successful performance 
evaluation of employees must be a process that will motivate 
interest and effort on the part of all concerned, if it is to have 
realistic application and achieve tangible results. 

Finally, there is no assurance that the employee rating plan 
successfully used by one concern will necessarily be the most 
desirable one for any other concern. This point of view has been 
cogently expressed by the National Industrial Conference Board 
as follows: “It may be said categorically that there is no such 
thing as the ‘one best type of merit rating form.’ Those that have 
been most successful have been tailor-made to suit the particular 
conditions, jobs, and objective of the organization in which they 
are to be used.”!6 


16Richard C. Smyth and Matthew J. Murphy, Job Evaluation and Employee 
Rating (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946), p. 173. 
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